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ABSTRACT 

Efforts to change the role of principals over the past 30 
years typically reflect a leader-centrist perspective of schools illustrated 
by the metaphors of a marching band or the slightly less hierarchical 
classical orchestra. In these conceptual systems, policy (score) is generated 
(composed) by policymaking bodies (composers) with principals (conductors) 
directing teachers (orchestra members) and students (mini-orchestras) . Small- 
combo jazz differs from other musical groups in the degree of creativity 
encouraged, member rapport, form and structure, audience expectations, 
constant changes in leadership from player to player, with each member 
bringing unique knowledge and expertise, and the greater importance of each 
group member's contributions. Unlike traditional schools, jazz schools are 
process, not outcome, oriented, and assume teachers and students create their 
own knowledge in harmony with others. Like small-combo jazz, characteristics 
of schools with high leadership density include: (1) individual and 

group/organization efficacy; (2) a strong learning environment; (3) 
constructivist learning; (4) an exciting social climate; (5) appropriate 
teacher autonomy; (6) breadth and depth of knowledge; (7) collaboration; (8) 
collective ownership and (9) dynamic leadership. Traditional schools are 
driven by external goals and developed with little teacher input, whereas 
jazz schools embrace learning as an ongoing process, creativity, teachers 
working in small groups, and internally developed performance standards. 
Future research using semantic differential methodology will be correlated to 
other important measures, including self-efficacy beliefs, school culture, 
organizational effectiveness, receptivity to change, and decision-making. 
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Reconceptualizing School Leadership for the 21 st Century: Music, Metaphors, and 

Leadership Density 

Conceptions of Leadership and the Principal 

The issue about what constitutes an effective principal has been ongoing and is well 
documented in the professional literature (e g. Blumberg &Greenfield, 1980; Boyan, 1988; 
Brookover & Lezotte, 1979; Edmonds, 1979; Effective Instructional Management, 1983; Ellett, 
1992;Fullan, 1993; 1997; Hughes, 1999; Murphy, 1991; Murphy and Seashore Louis, 1999; 
Lambert, 1998; Lane & Walberg, 1987; Sergiovanni, 1987; Seyfarth, 1999; Teddlie, 1994; 
Zappulla, 1983). However, during the past century, the role of the principal has seen little change 
(Tyack & Honsot, 1982). This stasis has been maintained even though there have been waves of 
reform aimed at reshaping the principal’s and the teacher’s role (Cuban, 1984). Said plainly, 
rhetoric has been readily adapted to meet public expectation while actual practice remained relatively 
unchanged. However, during the past thirty or so years, there has been a concerted effort to change 
the role of the principal. It would not be an exaggeration to say more change has occurred to the 
role of the principal within this time than the entire previous century. These changes have generally 
followed the progress of and mirrored leadership studies conducted in the fields of psychology and 
business (e.g. Steers, Porter, &Bigley, 1996; Yukl, 1998; Bryman, 1996; Bass & Avolio, 1990, 

1993; Fiedler, 1967, 1993; House, 1971). 

In broad terms, the last three decades have seen the principal’s primary role shift from; a) 
manager, to b) instructional leader, and finally to c) transformational/transactional leader or new 
leadership. Each of these roles have found the principal in some form of a leader centrist role. For 
example, when principals were viewed as program managers their main task was to oversee teaching 
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subordinates (Cuban, 1988; Tycak, 1974). Instructional leadership framed principals as 
instructional foremen of sorts, overseeing, trouble shooting, and helping to repair any malfunctions 
in the implementation of externally created mandates handed down to the local educational assembly 
line. Even calls for new leadership such as transformational or transactional leadership seem to 
emanate from a highly centrist perspective, even though transformational leaders are viewed as 
leaders of meaning rather than their influence over others (Bryman, 1996). 

In more specifically generalizing these new leadership notions to school principals. Hoy 
and Miskel (1996) state that the transformational leader: 1) recognizes the need for change; 2) 
creates new visions and commitments to visions; 3) concentrates on long-term goals; and 4) 
inspires others to transcend their interests for organizational goals. There is an obvious move 
away from the simple listing of attributes seen in previous studies of leadership towards language 
that better captures the complexities of leadership. However, close examination reveals that these 
transformational attributes are further examples of a leader centrist paradigm, closely linked in 
concept to earlier leadership models seeking a great leader. In this conception of leadership, 
change and direction still emanates from a central source (the principal) rather than the 
organization as a whole, or sub elements within the larger organization. Consider the following 
attributes of transformational leaders detailed by Hoy and Miskel with accompanying analyses of 
their leader centrist tendencies: 

1) recognize the need for change — Change happens whether we recognize the need for it 
or not... it is inevitable (Fullan, 1993). To “recognize the need for change” strongly 
implies that the direction of change should also be recognized by the transformational 
leader. This implication is borne out by the next point. 

2) creating new visions and commitments to visions — Here is a clear reference to the 
great leader that has been so prevalent in earlier works. It is from this reference point that 
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the context of the next point must be considered. 

3) concentration on long-term goals — This statement should be viewed from the 
perspective that the visions created by the great leader in point 2 should become 
institutionalized as goals. Additionally, the whole notion of concentrating on long-term 
goals illustrates a linear, means/ends model where projects can begin and outcomes can be 
predicted with a high degree of certainty. Clear vestiges of the factory model of schooling 
are seen in this element of leadership, a model that transformational leadership purportedly 
disavows. 

4) inspires others to try and transcend their interests for organizational goals— The 
fourth tenet is predicated by the philosophical underpinnings of the previous three. The 
leader has decided change is needed, created a vision of how to bring about change, and 
created long-term goals so all will know if they are changing correctly. Given all this, it 
stands to reason the leader’s final obligation will be to convince others that they should 
accept this whole process and actively embrace it. 



Thus, the transformational leader appears as one who attempts to influence others through 
either transmitting a vision to subordinates in the organization, or who molds organizational 
members to fit the vision. The direction of influence for organizational change and leader centrist 
notions still seems quite apparent in this current, popular conception of school leadership. 
Summary 

Newer conceptualizations of the leadership role of the principal have attempted to bring a 
new focus on leadership and its effects into the schools. Over time, there has been a marked effort 
to move away from the great person theory of leadership towards a collegial and collaborative 
exchange between those within a professional learning organization (Senge, 1990). A growing 
awareness of the complexities involved in the principalship can be seen as one moves from the 
principal as manager towards the principal as transformational leader. However, one thing remains 
consistent throughout the evolutive stages of the principalship: The principal is still the leader, even 
though literature on new leadership disavows this conclusion. 
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This leader centrist notion may not be the best way to actively involve teachers and students 
with the change process. And, if Fullan (1999) is correct, the future success of schools will not rest 
upon the faithful duplication of a successful program but rather the replication of the environment 
which produced the success. This is not as simple as it sounds, since many factors within the 
environment are highly contingent upon one another in often subde and sublime ways, 
underscoring the necessity for teachers and principals to be able to successfully manage a complex 
change process. Anecdotal evidence (e.g. the rather dismal results of attempting to infuse the 
correlates of effective schools into schools as a simple menu-driven recipe for improvement) is ample 
and strongly refutes the simplistic notion that importing a program from one site to another is a 
recipe for success. It is not enough to copy a program which has enjoyed success elsewhere. This is 
merely one more example of teachers being told what to do and how to do it. Nor will it be 
sufficient to try and replicate the external factors making up an environment (e.g. high morale, low 
student/teacher ratios. What is needed is an environment that allows for and fosters healthy 
exchanges where everyone’s talents and leadership abilities can be used. 

The Role of Metaphors in Leadership 

Lakoff and Johnson (1981) make a compelling argument that most of our conceptual 
system is metaphorical. If this is true, and their argument is persuasive, then how we think, 
perceive things, and ultimately act is a function of our metaphorical models of reality. Consider 
how Lakoff and Johnson use the metaphor argument is war to illustrate their position. Our 
everyday language reinforces the argument is war metaphor: “He demolished my argument.” 
“You’ll get wiped out if you use that argument.” “All of my arguments were shot down.” “I’m 
going in for the kill.” Our whole legal system is based upon argument is war. Lawyers first plan 
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strategy before engaging the opponent. Once the trial is begun, one side defends its position 
while attacking the others. Experts are used as reinforcements, brought in to bolster a position. 

It is easy to see how ingrained our metaphorical systems become. Although argument is peace is 
just as logically compelling as argument is war, it holds no value in our society. From this we can 
tell that if we want to change the way a system such as a school operates it will first be necessary 
to change the metaphors it operates by. 

There are several metaphors at work now that constrain our current notion of what 
leadership is and how it operates. The factory, with its attempt to faithfully reproduce a product 
time after time comes to mind along with Tyack’s One Best System. Classical music also 
provides a powerful metaphorical basis from which current leadership conceptualizations 
emanate. Although most people probably would not think of classical music as a metaphor for 
leadership, there are striking congruencies. In classical music, the orchestra’s goal is faithful 
reproduction of music written by a composer. Normally, the composer has no contact or dialogue 
with the orchestra members ultimately responsible for the score’s faithful replication. The 
conductor functions as the leader, responsible for any interpretations and nuances brought to the 
music. Musicians are expected to abide by the conductor’s choices . . .a little softer here . . . 
perhaps a little more legato . . .attack that measure. 

The parallels with current leadership assumptions are striking. In the particular case of 
education, policy (score) is generated (composed) by legislative or policy bodies (the composer). 
This policy eventually makes its way to the school level, where principals (conductors) are 
expected to take the policy and get the teachers (orchestra members) to play it as faithfully as 
possible. Once the teachers receive their scores the information is passed on to the students who 
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are expected to perform as “mini-orchestras,” playing their parts with a carefUl diligence towards 
remaining true to what the teacher/conductor mandates is important. 

It should not be overlooked that no living organization could survive for long with such a 
restrictive information exchange as the factory or classical music metaphors describe. Living 
systems often require instant capacity to deal with disequilibrium and the path utilized by the 
organism to deal with disequilibrium can vary extensively depending upon circumstances also. 
Biologically speaking, there is no one best system! Is it possible that social, educational, and 
business systems need the same flexibility as living systems? If so, we must look beyond the 
limiting metaphors presently in use to conceptualize leadership in a different light. It seems, given 
the unoriginal rhetoric that accompanies most of the literature on new leadership, a renewed 
effort is needed to break out of old models and to actively rethink what leadership is. However, 
what has not happened yet is a break with old metaphors. Until this happens, it will be difficult if 
not impossible to change conceptualizations about what leadership is. 

A New Metaphor for Leadership 

What choice is there besides the factory/classical music metaphor currently driving 
thinking on leadership? The new metaphor is musical, but it not the classical music metaphor that 
pervades current conceptions of leadership. Jazz, specifically small combo jazz, seems 
appropriate for a new metaphor of leadership (Smith & Ellett, 1999). Our perspective goes 
beyond the rhetoric of the new leadership and creates a metaphorical context that allows for a 
clear understanding of how leadership density ( Ellett, 1996, Sergiovanni, 1987, Smith & Ellett, 
2000) can be created and how leadership density maps onto the small combo jazz metaphor for 
leadership in schools. 

Leadership density is an organizational construct. There is no attempt to build a 
framework detailing characteristics or traits of the leader as in previous studies (e.g. House & 
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Podsakoff; 1994; Kenny & Zaccaro, 1983; Kirkpatrick & Locke, 1991). Instead of looking for a 
leader and hoping to find leadership, we advance a notion of leadership that says it is any action 
which requires a response by one or more members of an organization. Density is borrowed from 
physics as a means to depict the amount of leadership decisions taking place. One might conclude 
that all schools have leadership density from this definition and to a degree they would be correct. 
However, in a centrist school when the impact of decisions is taken into account most of the 
important decisions are made by the leader. Schools with numerous oversight committees may 
have some degree of shared decision making and therefore a broadened base of leadership, but 
this is not sufficient to encompass our view of what effective leadership density is. We argue that 
highly centrist notions of leadership are metaphorically analogous to a marching band in that they 
share common attributes of being highly structured, hierarchical, and lock-step in their 
implementation. Slightly less centrist leadership corresponds metaphorically to a symphonic 
orchestra where the individual members’ expertise receives higher recognition but the collective 
effort is still constrained by a predetermined score and a conductor that insures it is played one 
certain way. Momentarily we will show why these metaphors for leadership best capture current 
implementations of leadership and why they acts as constraints upon the creativity, flexibility, and 
productivity of schools. 

School Leadership as Small Combo Jazz 

Jazz as a metaphor for depicting leadership in business organizations has been previously 
explored by DePree (1992). However, his use of the jazz metaphor is highly centrist and directly 
reminiscent of orchestra and band metaphors described by Hurley (1999) and Iwanicki (1999) as 
applied to leadership in schools. The small jazz combo metaphor for understanding leadership in 
schools has been previously explicated and compared to traditional leader centrist views in Smith 



and Ellett (1999, 2000) and will only be summarized here. Small combo jazz groups and their 
music can be compared to large orchestras or bands and their music in a variety of ways. For 
example, they differ in group size, the degree of creativity allowed/encouraged, rapport and 
exchange among members, variations in interpretations of the score or tune to be played, 
combinations of instruments, degrees of freedom of expression, form and structure of the music, 
the goals of performances, the audience and its expectations, etc.. Most of all, orchestra and band 
music differs from small combo jazz in the form of leadership required to make each musical 
group effective. Thus, leadership is the concern here, particularly as it reflects characteristics of 
the small jazz combo. 

The small combo jazz metaphor of school leadership invokes a variety of ideas about the 
nature of non-centrist leadership characteristics of schools. For example, small jazz combos have 
no de-facto leader. Someone may count down and start the group on its way, but once started, 
each member of the group plays their own interpretation of sweet music using a common melody 
as a guiding parameter. There is always room for experimenting with ideas in musical structure, 
innovations in phrasing, ways to compliment the contributions of other musicians, and room to 
stretch and improve the performance of the group. Unlike a symphony orchestra with its 
conductor/leader, small combo jazz bands are constantly changing leaders from player to player 
depending on where the music is at (apologies to Miles Davis). The small combo jazz group is 
held together by leadership, not a single leader. 

There are a variety of other characteristics of effective and appreciated small jazz combos 
that can be differentiated from orchestras and large bands (even large jazz bands). These 
characteristics also have parallels in thinking about new models (metaphors) for leadership in 
schools. For example, each member of a small jazz combo brings unique knowledge and expertise 



important to the success of the total jazz performance. Because the number of musicians is small, 
if any musician fails to adequately do his/per part, the performance of the entire group and the 
quality of the music is visibly and audibly impacted. In a large orchestra, some weak members 
may be included and/or tolerated, and their performances may be masked by the superior 
performances of other members, with no visible or audible effects. By analogy, the same situation 
might well occur in leader centrist schools in which the principal conducts the entire orchestra 
with the goal of collective excellence. Such schools, and musical metaphors that depict the school 
principal as orchestra conductor or band leader, may well overlook the needs, interests and 
potential contributions of individual learners (either students or teachers)... factors more readily 
observed in small groups. Thus, the small combo jazz metaphor suggests the importance of each 
group member’s contributions and collaborative leadership without the necessity of a single group 
leader always charged with the responsibility to conduct and direct the music. 

Those working in a small combo jazz environment are less likely to view mandates and 
directives generated outside of the school as the ends by which their work should be measured. 
The monolithic mind set documented in Tyack’s One Best System (1974) is not present nor is it 
sought by those in the small combo jazz environment. Unlike traditional schools where 
curriculum is guided primarily through state curriculum guides and school effectiveness is 
measured and assessed by the results of standardized tests, jazz schools are much more process 
oriented, viewing learning as an ongoing, dynamic phenomenon rather than an outcome (test 
score). Performance-based activities such as mastery demonstrations and group projects pervade 
the curriculum and classes. Teachers recognize that their collective expertise exceeds their 
individual abilities, thus there is much less emphasis on departmentalization and a heightened 
emphasis upon using the collective talents of teachers in the most effective manner possible. For 



example, teachers may rotate their teaching assignments thereby utilizing their collective talents or 
decide to team teach if conditions warrant. In the small jazz combo school, it is important to note 
these decisions are not made externally by the principal as leader of the orchestra or band, nor are 
they assigned prior to an understanding of classroom context. In the small jazz combo these types 
of leadership decisions would be made by the musicians/teachers and would be subject to their 
constant review and revision. 

The small combo jazz metaphor for understanding leadership and learning in schools 
seems quite timely in view of contemporary perspectives of constructivist learning (e.g. Brooks 
& Brooks, 1993), which view each learner’s knowledge as individually constructed and suggest 
that not all students (or teachers) have the same prior knowledge. Also, all students (or teachers) 
do not construct their understandings and learn and perform in the same way relative to the 
school’s standard curriculum. Similarly, not all musicians in a small jazz combo understand, 
interpret and play a standard tune in the same way. Small jazz combo music is at its best when 
there are noticeable variations on a theme (i.e., tune). Schools may be at their best as well, when 
students and teachers are not conducted in their learning, but are instead, encouraged to 
construct their own knowledge and skills in harmony with others. Thus, from the small jazz 
combo perspective, students and teachers create their own knowledge, not simply receive and 
copy the knowledge of others. 

We believe that schools displaying small combo jazz leadership are implementing 
leadership consistent with the concept of leadership density (Ellett, 1996; Sergiovanni, 1987; 
Smith & Ellett, 2000). The concept of leadership density implies that school leadership can be 
best understood from an organizational perspective rather than from the traditional leader centrist 
perspective traditionally derived from concern for positional authority. A similar call has recently 



been made to conceptualize and measure supervision in schools from an organizational climate 
perspective (Claudet & Ellett, 1999). Schools rich in leadership density are guided by a central 
theme or melody, as are small combo jazz groups. A quality teaching and learning environment is 
the constant and enduring melody of a school rich in leadership density. Teachers and 
administrators within the school acquire leadership based upon individual and group needs, 
expertise, and professional and moral commitment. Schools with strong leadership density have 
parallels with the characteristics of small combo jazz groups such as: 

1 . a strong sense of individual and group/organizational efficacy (all members believe 
they can play good notes and that the group can make good music as well) 

2. a school culture that reflects the primacy of maintaining a strong teaching and 
learning environment (though one might depart occasionally from the melody 
through improvisation, the melody should always be recognizable) 

3. a curriculum heavily grounded in constructivist learning for both students and 
teachers (each jazz combo member puts his/her own signature on the music 
played) 

4. an exciting and robust social environment and climate (combo jazz players are 
enthusiastic, engaged and highly involved in the dramatic content of the music) 

5. a level of teacher autonomy that allows for creativity but not at the expense of 
accomplishing group goals (no small jazz combo player can play as he/she pleases 
without regard for the melody and the group’s total performance) 

6. adequate breadth and depth of professional and pedagogical content knowledge 
(small jazz combo musicians can not simply stand up and honk notes without a 
broader understanding of the music) 

7. cooperativeness and collaboration among group members (listening and musically 
responding to others in the jazz combo plays an important part in the overall 
quality of the music produced) 

8. a sense of collective ownership and contributions (each player in the small jazz 
combo recognizes that the whole of the music is greater than the sum of individual 
contributions to the music) 

9. a sense of leadership that is constantly evolving, acquired, dynamic and not ruled 
by committee (in a small jazz combo the pianist may shorten a solo because the 
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guitarist is having an exceptionally hot night... and the next night the guitarist might 
do the same for the saxophone player) 

So how might a school rich in leadership density differ from a typical school? The model 
that follows provides but a few example comparisons. 



Trait 


Typical School 


School Exhibiting Leadership Density 


Jazz Combo Analogy 



style of 
leadership 


hierarchical, emphasis upon 
routine, leadership is possessed 
by predetermined individuals 


dynamic leadership, acquired 
according to circumstances, needs, 
and abilities of those in the 
organization 


similar to the way 
jazz players trade 
riffs and solos 


faculty 

design 


departmental 


small teams 


teams are analogous 
to jazz combos 


teacher 

autonomy 


high . . . teachers work 
basically as isolated units 


low . . . emphasis is upon 
collaboration and shared creativity 


each member of the 
team needs the other 
members to make the 
music complete 


efficacy 


derived from individual’s 
personal feelings about their 
ability to make a difference 


the individual’s feelings of efficacy 
would be nested within the team’s 
efficacy 


band members view 
their ability to play 
“sweet music” 
collectively 


curriculum 

emphasis 


minimum 

competency... effectiveness of 
teaching to be judged by 
standardized tests and school 
means 

it is assumed that there is one 
best “melody” that all students 
should be able to play 


quality of teaching/leaming 
environment . . .to be judged by the 
members of the team and by trained 
observers, using standards that 
measure the amount of teaching and 
learning taking place . . 
.standardized tests are used as 
diagnostic aides to determine 
student strengths and weaknesses 
No two teams are expected to 
produce the exact same results 


the melody varies for 
each tune... but the 
object is always to 
play the melody as 
well as possible, 
always striving for 
creativity and 
expression 


culture 


dependent upon outside 
sources for guidance and 
direction (similar to classical 
orchestra needing an 
arrangement) 


creative, self-reflective, based upon 
internal expertise and judgement . . 
.school has a single melody but each 
team within the school interprets it 
differently, creating a robust 
environment 


combos use melody 
to guide the 
extemporaneous 
creation of music 



The comparisons made above suggest several potential differences between typical (leader 
centrist) schools and schools characterized by leadership density as described here. For example, 
these comparisons are reminiscent in part of Glickman’s (1987) admonition to first develop good 
schools before focusing concern on developing effective schools. The above comparisons suggest 
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that older models of leadership (the centrist view) can be exchanged for newer conceptions of 
leadership that are collective and acquired by different people at different times, based on need, 
expertise, and moral commitment. Additionally, the comparisons imply that the traditional roles of 
administrators and teachers as leaders, and students as learners as well, would be rethought. 
Teachers’ roles in schools, for example, would not by so strongly influenced by a school culture 
reflecting strong teacher autonomy norms; but rather cultural norms reflecting the value of 
teachers working together in small teams (participating in their own small jazz combs and making 
their own contributions to the school’s sweet music). Administrators, rather than carrying out 
traditional leader centrist roles would become part of many small jazz combos in which the 
leadership contributions of each player are recognized, professionally respected and appreciated 
(rather than overtly rewarded) and embedded in the larger school culture. 

The parallels listed in the above chart between schools dense in leadership and small 
combo jazz are but a few examples in which the concept of leadership density in schools seems 
consistent with the small combo jazz metaphor proposed. These parallels bring to the fore the 
difference between schools rich in leadership density and more traditional conceptions of schools 
and school leadership. The traditional school is driven by external goals, developed off-site with 
little or no input from teachers (the orchestra members) and the principal (the maestro). The 
traditional school operates within a highly constrained input/output system. What the children 
should know at the end of the year has already been determined and success in attaining goals is 
measured by standardized tests. Students are expected to operate in a traditional school as third 
and fourth chair orchestra members, faithfully duplicating the expected score from curriculum 
guides, worksheets, and chapter reviews while the teacher conducts the classroom enterprise 
(perhaps the string or brass instruments) and the principal conducts the entire symphony. 

As previously noted, a small combo jazz school would be characterized by a curriculum 
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that views learning as an ongoing process (not an outcome), and one that embraces 
constructivism, mastery demonstrations similar to jazz recitals, creative contributions, individual 
learning portfolios, projects, and the like. Standards would not be imposed by outside sources in 
the same way that the conductor controls the orchestra’s performance. Rather, standards would 
be part and parcel of the educational process, inseparable from the efforts to meet them. 
Standardized tests in this kind of educational environment would serve as diagnostic tools to see 
how the music may be improved, rather than obstacles to overcome before promotion or 
graduation occur. 

In schools characterized by leadership density, teachers would be working in small groups, 
each group using the quality teaching and learning environment as a parameter (core melody) for 
their improvisations and experimentations. Large schools would have many jazz combos playing 
simultaneously, creating a rich and robust atmosphere for learning. In addition, and much like a 
manager works with a jazz band, the principal could help teachers keep up with educational needs 
(audience demands) and trends (popular tunes and new styles of music). 

Small groups create expectations for teachers that go far beyond the traditional 
atmosphere in schools where teachers close their door and do their own thing with little external 
input. Iwanicki’s (1999) call for principals to conduct their symphony overlooks the fact that 
principals never have all of their musicians play before them at the same time. For example, if a 
school has 50 teachers and the principal observes two teachers per day for the entire school year 
(highly unlikely), then 48 teachers are “conductorless” every day. Any staff looking to the 
principal as the conductor of their music will be woefully lacking for guidance. On the other 
hand, if teachers see themselves as responsible for creating sweet music (a quality teaching and 
learning environment) then the standards for excellence become internalized and part of the 
school’s culture. Rather than creating a school without standards, a small combo jazz 
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environment requires teachers to look beyond themselves as individuals and to work creatively, 
but in concert with their colleagues, thereby facilitating a collaborative and professional 
organization. Standards emerge from creative practice, continuous learning, and appreciation of 
individual differences, not from externally imposed values of what schools should accomplish or 
ought to be or through punitive work inspection by the principal. As Fullan (1993) has reminded 
us, the quality of schooling and performance standards are culturally imbedded in most schools. 
Thus, politicians and others can not “mandate what matters.” Goals and performance standards in 
a small jazz combo are both collective and individual, created internally, and emanate from the 
cultural norms reflected in the among the musicians and inherent in the music. 

Clearly, to perform well an orchestra requires a conductor on an ongoing basis. The 
nature of the orchestra’s task (correctly playing a predetermined score) and the large size of the 
organization suggest that a leader centrist perspective is appropriate. But, does a leader centrist 
perspective best serve schools, where broad consensus suggest that individual learning is 
facilitated by small group size (e.g. Finn & Achilles, 1999)? Extending the question of the 
appropriateness of a leader centrist perspective to the faculty/administrator level, it is appropriate 
to ask whether the fluid, dynamic instructional decisions that teachers constantly make are best 
facilitated by a leadership perspective that depends upon a conductor? Conducting requires 
certainty within the process of producing an expected outcome. It is impossible to produce a 
score/lesson for learning that a teacher can readily conduct because the learning process never 
contains the certitude of a classical score. The best laid plans of mice and men (hats off to Ben 
Franklin... or was that John Steinbeck?) are subject to constant revision as are nearly all decisions 
that are made during the educational process. 

Admittedly, strong, centrist leadership may be needed when large group activities are 
undertaken, a standard procedure or routine needs to be implemented, or when there is a crisis 
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(e.g., as in war). However, in the everyday life of most schools, none of these scenarios are 
common, and therefore centrist forms of leadership may not be needed or may not be appropriate 
to accomplish the ends of schooling. Centrist leadership can be useful in schools when 
administrators make decisions which lessen the procedural burdens of teachers and increase time 
allocations for teaching and learning. A principal correctly managing the paperwork and non- 
instructional burdens for teachers to free up time for teaching and learning may very well operate 
from a strongly centrist perspective in these matters. However, we argue these matters are 
different and far removed from the teaching and learning process.. .which requires leadership 
density... a different form of leadership in schools than that which currently exists. Leadership 
density in schools suggests more than conducting the orchestra. As previously noted, (Immegart, 
1988), the extant literature does not differentiate between leadership processes in schools and 
characteristics and responsibilities of a school leader. We argue for a new metaphor for leadership 
in schools (the small jazz combo). We believe this conception can enhance the quality of teaching 
and learning in schools of the future. We believe that this metaphor and the attendant model of 
leadership density can contribute much to future research on leadership and theory building as 
well. To this end, we have recently begun the development of a new measure of leadership 
density grounded in the small jazz combo metaphor (Smith & Ellett, 1999). 

Initial and Future Research 

If the small combo jazz metaphor for leadership in schools is a viable conception, research 
studies will need to be completed to provide empirical support for this new, non-centrist 
perspective on leadership. To this end, we have recently began the development of a measure of 
the meaning of the small jazz combo metaphor using semantic differential methodology (Osgood, 
Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957). 
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We generated an initial set of 30 semantic differential items (adjectives considered polar 
opposites in meaning appropriate for measuring meaning in a musical context). The semantic 
differential musical styles (using the traditional seven point scale) was applied to four different 
musical genres: marching band (i.e., Sousa), orchestra/classical, big band jazz, and small combo 
jazz. This measure was then administered to 225 participants. Forty-seven were middle or high 
school band directors in Louisiana and the other 1 78 surveyed were students in the school of 
music at Louisiana State University. Nineteen band directors responded (40% return rate). A 
100% return rate was obtained form music students at LSU due to the surveys being filled out 
during regularly scheduled classes. Four of the student surveys were discarded due to improper 
responses. All told, 193 surveys (86%) were used to obtain means and standard deviations for 
each item semantic differential adjective pair. Of particular interest in these results were adjective 
pairs that most differentiated the musical genres, notably the magnitude of the differences between 
the extremes of marching band and small combo jazz. The following table provides descriptive 
statistics for each of the four musical genres. 
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Descriptors 


ala SOUSA 


Orchestral 


Big Band jazz 


Small combo 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


Exciting/dull 


1.74 


2.27 


1.65 


2.49 


1.02 


1.89 


1.67 


2.79 


Unpredictable/predictable 


1.94 


4.98 


1.89 


3.95 


1.52 


3.34 


1.45 


2.39 


Original/ Copied 


1.92 


4.36 


1.79 


3.17 


1.39 


2.79 


1.37 


2.22 


Loose/Tight 


1.87 


5.19 


1.68 


4.76 


1.54 


2.97 


1.61 


2.55 


Divergent/ Convergent 


1.69 


4.69 


1.72 


4.13 


1.21 


3.46 


1.37 


2.71 


Progressive/ Traditional 


1.96 


4.84 


2.00 


4.30 


1.62 


3.46 


1.48 


2.70 


Freedom/ Control 


1.91 


5.03 


1.86 


4.45 


1.52 


2.75 


1.33 


2.05 


Structured/ Unstructured 


1.61 


2.20 


1.67 


2.63 


1.64 


3.68 


1.82 


4.32 


Interpretational/ Recitational 


2.04 


4.60 


1.99 


3.71 


1.37 


2.62 


1.30 


2.26 


Independent/ Dependent 


1.99 


4.90 


1.87 


4.38 


1.47 


2.99 


1.55 


2.56 


Creative/ Imiatative 


2.12 


4.30 


1.91 


3.50 


1.41 


2.41 


1.29 


2.01 


Elastic/ Inflexible 


1.96 


4.70 


1.62 


3.93 


1.34 


2.63 


1.29 


2.17 


Intrinsic/ Extrinsic 


1.62 


4.27 


1.45 


3.90 


1.26 


3.46 


1.52 


3.02 


Open/ Closed 


1.97 


4.38 


1.73 


2.91 


1.30 


2.68 


1.33 


2.36 


Imaginatitve/ Unimaginative 


1.91 


3.65 


1.58 


3.02 


1.16 


2.29 


1.07 


2.07 


Wide/ Narrow 


1.94 


3.97 


1.67 


3.37 


1.28 


2.68 


1.44 


2.56 


Free/ Restrained 


1.97 


4.40 


1.64 


3.81 


1.23 


2.42 


1.20 


2.06 


Informal/ Formal 


1.93 


4.81 


1.61 


3.60 


1.53 


2.78 


1.35 


2.30 


Improvisational/ Rigid 


2.08 


4.90 


1.52 


5.28 


1.40 


2.40 


1.27 


1.78 


Relative/ Absolute 


1.78 


4.94 


1.61 


4.51 


1.27 


3.07 


1.31 


2.69 


Optional/ Mandatory 


1.76 


4.72 


1.62 


4.84 


1.36 


3.25 


1.40 


2.84 


Conceptual/ Factual 


1.87 


4.72 


1.75 


4.39 


1.26 


2.97 


1.37 


2.68 


Short/ Long 


1.72 


4.18 


1.54 


5.23 


1.39 


3.96 


1.58 


3.80 


Fixed/ Variable 


1.98 


3.41 


1.70 


3.69 


1.51 


4.70 


1.65 


4.86 


Soft/ Loud 


1.35 


5.60 


1.21 


3.99 


1.44 


5.18 


2.99 


4.36 


Interpreted/ Scripted 


1.83 


5.18 


1.81 


3.92 


1.57 


3.23 


1.33 


2.56 


Thrilling/ Quieting 


1.62 


2.54 


1.67 


3.53 


1.24 


2.47 


1.54 


3.15 


Weak/ Strong 


1.44 


5.92 


1.44 


5.01 


1.27 


5.65 


1.60 


4.53 


Fluid/ Solid 


1.74 


5.55 


1.74 


4.15 


1.79 


4.21 


1.64 


3.39 
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In viewing the results in the table, there are a couple of interesting patterns reflecting 
differences in musicians’ semantic perspectives of he four musical genres. First, almost without 
exception, the mean scores change in magnitude from marching band (left column) to small jazz 
combo (right hand column). Additionally, there are rather large differences when comparing 
means for Sousa and small jazz combo. Eighteen of the thirty adjective pairs demonstrated mean 
differences greater than 2.0 in the direction we expected given the nature of the adjective pairs 
and our predictions when applied to the four musical genres and the meaning of smll jazz combo 
to us (e.g.. Freedom = 5.03 vs Control = 2.05, Interpreted = 5.18 vs Scripted =2.56, Relative = 
4.94 vs Absolute = 2.69). Additionally, there were ten of the eighteen adjective pairs that rather 
strongly differentiated between big band and small combo jazz (e.g.. Unpredictable = 3.34 vs 
Predictable = 2.39, Interpreted = 3.23 vs Scripted = 2.56, Fluid = 4.21 vs Solid = 3.39). 

Also of interest were adjective pairs that did not differentiate between the four genres. 
For example, Exciting/Dull showed no clear patterning of means. This finding can probably be 
explained owing to the particular group of respondents (all musicians). A random sample of 
respondents that included non-musicians might well respond quite differently. This logic would 
probably hold as well for Blended/Heterogeneous and Thrilling/Quieting. 

Our research strategy now, is to refine the semantic differential items through additional 
studies of the small jazz combo metaphor, including establishing the reliability of the semantic 
differential scale (internal consistency and stability). Included in this work will be administering 
the scales for the two genres of big band and small combo jazz to a more heterogeneous sample 
of respondents. Hopefully this will provide strong support for the adjective pairs that most 
differentiate big band from small combo jazz (two similar adjective pairs, but conceptually 
different when applied to our new ideas about leadership in schools). 



A large-scale study is also in the planning stage to develop a new measure of leadership 
density that reflects our understanding of the small jazz combo metaphor. Once developed, this 
measure will be correlated in an extended line of inquiry, with a variety of other important 
measures (e g., teacher and administrator self-efficacy beliefs, dimensions of school culture, 
school organizational effectiveness, receptivity/resistance to change, decision making 
deprivation). Importantly, we believe the semantic differential items that most differentiate the 
small jazz combo genre from other genres, will positively correlate with the new leadership 
density measure. If this eventuates, we will have evidence of the metaphorical basis of a new 
conception of leadership in schools.... leadership density. 
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